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OEIGIF 


or THE 

DURGA PUJA. 


[The following paper was originally p\ 

' lished in the “ Hindoo Patriot" for \ 
j 19^ October , 1874.] 

This is the third day of the greatest of Hit 
festivals ; and the whole Hindu world is in 
highest transport of exhilaration. The joyous 
season culminates on this day. The Brahmans, 
as a matter of course, occupy the foremost rank, 
and quaintly but aptly do the Risliis in the 
Rig Veda compare their rejoicings and recanta- 
tions of prayers at this season with the croaking of 
frogs at the approach of autumn : 

“ These vow -fulfil ling Brahmans, the frogs, 
after lying quiet . for a year now utter their 
voice, stimulated by Parjanya, the Rain-god. 
When the waters from the sky fall upon them, 
as fliey lie like a dry skin in the dried up pond, 
the voice of the frogs rises in concert like the 
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lowing of cows which have calves.* * * * * 

* * One lows like the cow, another bleats like 
the goat; one of them is speckled, another green. 

* * * * I^ike Brahmans at the Atiratra 
Soma rite, like priests talking round a full bowl, 
ye frogs surround the pond on this day of the 
year which is the day of autumn ! * * * *' 
They observe the divine ordinances of the year ; 
these creatures do not disregard the season.” 

Thus the approach of autumn acts like a spell. 
Then nature presents a new and charming form ; 
then incessant rains no more inundate the earth, 
and the dark clouds no more lower over the 
skies ; the deep azure of the firmament 
teems with the chastening beams of the delicious 
autumnal moon, and the bracing northern breeze 
imparts vigour and energy into the limbs of 
man. This season is not inaptly called the 
second spring,— the last start of nature before 
lier plunge into the depths of winter. To this 
season every flowering plant that perfumes the 
air with its fragrant exhalations or fascinates the 
sight with its many-coloured blossoms renders 
homage in the sbnuc of some stray flowers. 
This is emphaticid’y a season of joy and rejoic- 
ing, and what nation is there that has not some 
festival in commemoration of the autumn ? 
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Aud the *;reat Durga festival of the Hindus 
takes place in autumn : — it is the oldest known 
in Hindu religion. It is regarded with great 
awe and veneration, aud its observance is con- 
sidered the crowning act of piety. When it was 
first established the memory of man, it seems, 
runneth not to. Its vitality lias been as it were 
co-extensivc with the nationality of the Hindus. 
It lias adapted itself so admirably to the genius 
of the people that it may be said to have 
grown with their growth. The' dawn of its 
origin is hidden in the gloom of antiquity. 
Its development has been so slow in time and 
easy in gradation that it is difficult to distin- 
guish its two consecutive phases, though the 
earliest recorded form is as distinct from the 
cultus of the present day as any two ideas of 
the same mind on a given subject could be. 
Itdigiou, like language, has a life of its own, and 
this is the more so when that religion is a sym- 
bolism of pure thought ; — wlieu according to its 
cult the deity is not a person or a visible shape 
but a Word. To a nation to which language, 
was cosmos, to which beauty was better expres- 
sed in words than in the objects described, to 
which the flower was lovelier when it was cloth- 
ed with the tints of the imagination than 




From the simple and spontaneous ideas of the 
Veda, we come to the more abstract and philo- 
sophical technicology of the Upanishads and from 
them to the gross allegories of the Puranas. The 
Tantras, some of which are chronologically later 
than many of the Puranas, are logically more 
nearly connected with the Vedas than the former ; 
and the philosophical abstract ideas of the Upa- 
nishads have been transformed more successfully 
into the mystic symbolism of the Tantras than 
in any other class of works. The Tantras draw 
directly from the Upanishads, though the interpre- 
tations adopted in the Tantras are different from 
those accepted by the Puranas. 

Founded upon these different materials the 
modern Hindu faith is 'a fabric of many- 
coloured woofs and warps. It is a composi- 
tion, perhaps, the most natural under the 
circumstances, though the elements are most 
heterogeneous. Hence to trace the progress of any 
particular cultus or worship prescribed in it is by 
no means an easy work. So many conditions and 
circumstances complicate the enquiry that as one 
pursues the subject so many new phases come into 
light in quick succession that they quite bewilder 
him. The covered germs of the cultus of the time 
of the Veda have been developed into elaborate 



systems by the heat of the mind, as it were, 
applied by successive generations of thinkers. The 
original seeds are the same— but reared on 
different soils and under very discordant cir- 
cumstances by the authors of the Brahmanas 
and Puranas their growth has been so diversified | 

that in traversing the garden of the Hindu reli- j 

giou, one not unfrequently loses sight of the j 

primeval plant. j 

These remark* apply with peculiar force to the j 

Durga Puja. Wc can trace its origin to the re- ! 

I motest era of Aryan civilization but it is not now j 

j what it originally was. The Durga Puja of the 

present day is an evolution of many muta- 
; tious. In the Veda it is called the Sara- 

j diyotsava or the Autumnal Festival. Cor- 

rectly speaking it was a festival appertaining to 
| the seasous. In the[ early days when the Aryans 

j lived somewhere near [the plateau of the Belur- ! 

I Tagh, its vernal form the Vasanti Puja was in 

vogue. The spring, which opened the blossoms j 

of plants, which covered the pasture with green, 

I aftl melted the ice of hoary winter, was welcomed 

| with greater earnestness, and the advent of such 

| a day was celebrated with greater eclat than the 

j setting day, the day which verged on the winter, 

I the death of vegetation and the night of the gods. 
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This last was no doubt a day of rejoicing as it 
was the last day of festivities, the last day pre- 
ceding the wintry gloom, but it could ndt be 
so chfeering as that which brought in a new life 
and revived the creation. 

The autumnal festival being a homage to Kanya, 
the Virgin, and therefore based upon astronomical 
phenomena, the time of its celebration necessarily 
varied. As the worship of the jVirgin we 
identify it with the Autumnal Festival of the 
Brahmans of the Black Yajurveda. Therein it 
is described as a simple Sava, an ephemeral 
sacrifice performed with the view of attaining 
certain object or position. It was then called 
the Pancltasaradiya yajna or the quinquennial 
autumnal sacrifice, and began with the new j 
mooli in the asterism Visakha (a. b. c. Libra,) j 

the asterism which was cut into two * by the i 

ecliptic. Kandama Rishi was the first among the I 
mortals who celebrated it, and the ceremony ex- 
tended over five days. But we need not give the 
details of this sacrifice, as a description of it was 
given in these columns some years ago. Before 
that sage it was celebrated by the Maruts to 
attain pre-eminence over Indra. This is the only 
Vedic sacrifice, which has any reference to ; 
autumnal festivities. ' 



Philosophically examined in this sacrifice vfre | 

recognize again the supremacy of a Word — of an j 

idea thrown out by it developed into an elaborate * 

worship. The mystic philosophers of the Tantras j 

! have pushed this idealization to such an extreme | 

i that they have reduced the mythological and alle- j 

' gorical Wordsof the Veda to symbolical monosylla- ! 

I blcs or roots, and the function of the guru or I 

1 spiritual teacher is to expound them. The symbo- 

lical monosyllablic roots again have been deified 
( in their turn, and in their love of mysticism the 

authors of the Tantras entangled the subject in 
such thick tissues of mystery, difficulty, and obs- 
curity that even the most quick-witted and 
clear-sighted among the initiated not unoften fail 
to educe their real meaning and significance. 
Thus the incessant struggle of the Hindu mind 
has been a combating of Words to the neglect 
of the physical reality. And this verbal ratio* 
cination, if we might so call indisposed it to that 
contemplation for which the ancient Hindus 
were so famous. The brain worked upon its own 
resources, now startled by the objections suggest- 
ed by itself, and now satisfied with the deduc- 
I tiona drawn by itself, the result being* a degree t j 
i of self-complacency or self-sufficiency, if you I 
1 will so call it, which is ill-compatible with a 
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^ mind, that takes notes of the external world, and 
! tests its subjective knowledge with the objective 
I reality. In this excogitatio n over Words the 


true meaning of the Veda is often lost and for- 
gotten. Take for instance the case of the goddess 
Mauasa, the Serpent-Queen, Sarparajni. This 
incident occurred so early as in the days of the 
Grihyakaras, and Gobbi la amongst them so far 
distinguished the goddess Mauasa from the true 
meaning of the word, which means “mental” 
or " by mind,” that he has in his Parisisht i in- 
; sorted the directions necessary for worshipping 
| the snake -goddess. It cannot, ^however, be dc- 
; nied that this forgetfulness of the true meau- 

j ing of the Veda is not wilful. The author, who 

first used the word, used it in a sense that 
was well known and accepted at the time, but 
the genius of the language has so far changed 
itself that the character of the myth is 
lost altogether. In the Panchasaradiya sacrifice 
the Veda does uot say to wlmn this sacrifice was 
addressed, but what relation it ‘bore to Dawn ■ 
orDurga? It was performed by Prajapati, who 
I had aimed at much prosperity, which it is said, 
he had gaiued by performing the sacrifice. We ' 
are quite satisfied that the Veda did not mean 
that the sacrifice should be addressed to any Deity 
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unless it meant the Marnts or Indra. It was . 
no doubt the later authors, who from a natural ! 
transition of thought associated the sacrifice j 
with the time of its performance. And this time ' j 

was none other than the Eve or Dawn of the 
Great Night of the Gods. This gloaming or 
Dawu was naturally represented as a fema'e, and 
her complexion was in beeping with the hue and 
tint of the sky, or of nature at the time. When 
once we come dowu from the W ord of the Veda to 
t he material reality, it becomes easy to identify 
this Dawn with the Dawn cf the other parts of the j 

i 

Veda. | 

Once the primitive meaning of a Word is 
lost it becomes easy to multiply myths. The 
current of figures and allegories then flows 
without interruption. We need not dilate 
hereupon the spontaniety of the Vcdic ideas, j 
in other , words the natural outpourings cf 
the soul embalmed in the Veda, and their 
indefinite haziness and undefinablc vague- 
ness. Soon after the appellation of the elements, 
which constituted the Vcdic period, came in 
the period of personification in the Brali- 
mauas. No distinctness of individuality, such as 
js seen in the separate deities of the later and more 
polytheistic Veda called Upanishads, then existed. 





Everything was a vague embodiment of religious 
wonder and awe. 

To the period of the personification of the 
elements succeeded that of abstract ideas. 
Speaking of Ituilra and Uma Babuj Rnjendralala 
Mitra says, “ in him, (Rudra) we behold not 
a spiritual essence of a concrete object, but the 
ideal embodiment of all that is frightful and 
terrible.” Uma is all that is soft and beautiful 
of the mountain. It was at a later period 
the ltishis of . the Vedas thought of assign- 
ing female energies to the gods, but when this 
was done the female had rarely any functions 
given to her. And up to the present day there are 
many goddesses, who have nothing to do ; and are 
simply named as the wives of particular gods. The 
Tantras, which treat of the female energy, have di- 
lated so largely upon this point that they have lent 
female energies to such gods as theVaraha incarna- 
tion and so forth. Such female energies are merely 
instances of the linguistic development of the cult. 
They are no better than grammatical feminines of 
the original words, such aslndrani, Varahi, Brah- 
mani, and others. The relationship of the feminine 
grammatical form was at first vague and uncertain, 
and so we find in the Veda more passages 
than one in which Ambika is described as 
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sister of Siva. In the later works, however, she 
is Siva’s wife, and the Purauas, following in the 
wake of this idea, have called her at one place 
mother and at another the wife of Siva. Rudrahas 
in the earlier Veda Rod.isi as his wife. The later 
works and Puranas, following the rules of grammar 
other than those which regulate the Vedas, have 
Rudrani as his wife ; and the goddess Rodasi 
is either altogether lost sight of in the Purauas, or 
if not at least not recognised as the wife of Rudra. 
She is a different goddess. Thus grammar step3 
in to help religion. 

Nor is the peculiarity to be missed in the 
case of the Panchasaradiya Yajna, As stated 
before it was performed by Kandams, a 
Rishi. Now the meaning of the word is connect- 
ed with the feminine gender, Kanda. And to 
this solitary word no doubt may be traced the 
subsequent development of the idea of worship- 
ping Daini, Gloaming or some female energy of 
those days. “ Yet,” says Johnson, “ the influence 
of the transforming process must have been very 
great." " This multiplication of individual deities 
must have gone on in the Aryan religions by 
the change of mere appellatives into personal 
forms of the deity.” “ A groat many names to 
which prayers are addressed being simply 
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expressions of qualities.” These qualities 
were first attributed to the sun, the fire 
or the god of the firmament, and became 
in later portions of the Veda eleven times 
three, which again the prolific Puranas have 
multiplied into as many billions of gods. Through 
linguistic obscurations, these expressions of 
qualities became distinct, and Mr. Johnson adds 
“ until Macrobius could find ready to hand ample 
materials for proving his great thesis so often 
reproduced, that all aucient worship was resolv- 
able to heliolatry alone.” 

Durga Puja as a worship of Durga can be traced 
to the Puranas only. The earliest instance of this 
worship is attributed to Rama Chandra. It is said 
that when he wanted to destroy the ten-headed de- 
mon Ravana of Ceylon he performed it with a view 
to acquire extraordinary energy. In the Brahma 
Vaivarta Purana, an entire volume of which is 
devoted to the discussions relating to Durga 
and her other forms Sakti and Prakriti, Durga 
is said to have been first worshipped by the 
supreme spirit of Krishna in the Vrinda 
forest 'of the circus of the Zodiacal signs in 
the sphere of the heavens. This was at the 
commencement of creation. The Forest of Vrinda 
or aggregation and collection was in Golaka the lu- 
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minous sphere. This sphere is evidently the sphere 
of Pythagoras who called the revolution of the 
seven planets the music of the spheres, the seven 
gamuts of which were the seveu dancing planets. 
What could be a better illustration of the poten- 
tiality of the Word than this ? How every word 
though primitively used as an appellative has 
become a distinctive expression of qualities and 
personalities of real life ? The unravelling of 
these myths leads us to simple names, which should 
have conveyed nothing more than what they are, 
had not the genius of the language and the mys- 
ticism of our philosophers obscured the real and 
original meaning. It was for the explanation 
of these myths that the Tantras had re- 
course to gurus, who, however, in the fervour 
of their own imaginative construction, have 
lost sight of their primary function or object. 
The Purauas have identified Krishna with 
Vislmu, "and Vishnu is everywhere the Sun 
God. " Vishnu," says the Veda “ strides over 
this which ever exists," and is Aditya accord- 
ing to the Nirukta. The supreme spirit of 
Krishna is Vishnu, and all the rays according 
to the Nirukta are called Gavali, for the “ dark 
female" (night) is said to stand “amongst 
tawny cows (rays of the Dawn.)" And there- 



the desired confluence of matter was by des- 
troying chaos or primeval darkness and in cutting 
off the month of Chaitra which had killed the 
year; or astronomically by cutting off the 
nsterism Chaitra, which was done by the aid of 
Virgo in which sign the constellation was. This 
cutting with his circle or elliptic was done by his 
bisecting space at Visakha. 

The next instance of the worship of Durga we 
have in the adoration paid her by Rmlra when he 
besought her aid for the destruction of the demon 
Tripura. A fourth instance occurs in the ca«e of 
Mahemlra when he was cursed by the Itislii Dur* j 
vasa. She was next worshipped by the chiefs of j 
Munis, Siddhas, Gods, Maim and by man. Then ] 
she was worshipped by prince Sura* In. The last 
worship took place in the cycle of Svarocbisa, long 
before the cycle of Savarni, when Surotha, horn of 
the Chaitra family, was lord of the whole world. 
Savarni the Mann had descended from the Sun, 
and so had Svarocbisa, which means good rays. 
Suratliais an epithet of the sun meaning having a 
good car. Here again as in the legend of Madhu- 
Kahabha we find that the sun is born of the 
Chaitra family, that is to say the sun of the now 
year bom of the last month of the expiring 
1 year. 



Such] is the history of Durga Pnja so far as 
it may be traced in the Veda and the Puranas. 
It now remains to trace the* relation between 
Durga, Dawn, Uma, Kalika &c. and to establish 
their identity. 

In the Puranas and Tantras Durga is Prakriti, 
nature and creative energy; she is Mahamaya 
and Yoga-Nidra. We will now endeavour to shew 
that these ideas or abstractions aie not in- 
ventio 1 : )f the later authors; but that they are 
reflexions of the Vedic abstract properties and 
appellations as observed above. There is not a 
single attribute or epithet of Durga, Uma, or 
Kali which cannot be found in the Veda as an 
appellation or property of Usha or Dawn. From 
Dawn we come to Uma. 

In the hymu of the Rig Veda addressed to 
Usha or Dawn, she is called the sister of Bhaga, 
or the kinswoman of Varuna, As Ambika she 
is the sister of Rudra in the Vajasaneya Sanhita, 
and in another passage she is wife and spouse 
of lludra. As Force or Sakti she is described 
in the Rig Veda to “ send forth both the active 
and the beggar.” Everything that moves bows 
down before her glance. “ The goddess rouses 
into motion every living thing.” “ She has 
awakened all creatures. She arouses the prostrate 



sleeper to move, she impels another to enjoyment, 
to pursuit of health/' “ She enables those who see 
a little way to see far." " She has made Agni 
to be kindled ; she has shone forth by the light of 
the sun, and has awakened the men who are to 
offer sacrifices." “ She has done good service to 
the gods." And the Puranas have improved upon 
this idea by giving the Dawn a personal form and 
making her the destroyer of Demons and Asuras 
for the sake of the Gods. Usha in the Rig Veda 
is represented as the mother of tlie gods and 
mighty, and in the Puranas Durga is Devamata 
and very powerful. As Dawn she is represented 
in the Veda to have revealed things that we love, 
to have awakened the sleepers like an inmate of 
the house. And in the Puranas she is described 
as Yoga-Nidra, rousing Vislmu from his great sleep, 
and as Illusion or Maya filling man with a blind 
love for the things of this transitory world. In 
the Rig Veda Usha is alike to-day, alike to-mor- 
row, spotless, undecaying, immortal, Duiga in 
the Puranas is said to be ever young. “ Usha 
is being horn anew every day and yet she 
is old, nay immortal, and wears out the lives of 
successive generations which disappear 1 one after 
another, while she continues undecaying." “ The 
bright ray of Usha has been perceived ; it extends* 
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pierces the black abyss.” “ The daughter of the 
sky has assumed a brilliant glow like the decora- 
tions of the sacrificial post on festivals. ,> and all 
these attributes apply " to Durga. In the 
Puranas Durga is prayed as the great Vaishnavi, 
the spouse of Vishnu, the Sun-God, and in the 
Iiig Veda Usha is “ the daughter of the sky, 
mistress of the World, the food-providing wife of 
the Sun.” “The Sun follows the shining goddess 
Uslia as a man coming after approaches a 
woman.” 


In theDurgaPuja, which is celebrated in autumn, 
the Puranas enjoin an arousing of the goddess, and 
the reason assigned is that autumn takes place 
during the night of the gods. This is at firg{. 
sight mystical, but we have the true purport of it 
fully explained in a hymn of the Uig Veda address- 
ed to TJsha We are there told that the worshippers 
are more alert than Usha and awaken her instead 
of being awakened. The Vasishtas were the first 
to awaken her by their hymns. She is solicited 
not to delay “ that the sun may not scorch her 
like a thief or an enemy.” She is prayed to bring 
the gods to drink the libations of Soma. Agni 
and the gods generally are described as awaking 
with Usha. Thus we find that the Vodhana or 
arousing ceremony means nothing more than tho^ 






earnestness of the worshippers singing the praises 
of Dawn before she is up. All ceremonies being 
performed daring the day it is but natural that 
the gods with Agni their leader should wake 
with the Dawn. 

Uma, as a celestial divinity, appears for, 
the first time in the Kena Upanishad, 
where Uma Haimavati explains the appari- 
tion of Brahma, which had appeared to Vayu, 
Agni and Indra, and she gave them the 
knowledge of Brahma. The Divine knowledge, 
Brahma-Vidya, is the germ of the vast Tantric 
image of the ten Mahavidyas and innumerable 
Vidyas. In our notice of Jagaddhatri Puja {vide 
Hindoo ] Patriot , 3rd November 1873) w£ have 
shewn how the Tantric idea of Jagaddhatri is de- 
rived from this passage. Sayanainhis commentary 
on the Taittiriya Aranyaka says, “ Garni the 
daughter of Haimavat is the impersonation of 
Divine knowledge.” Dr. Muir, after quoting this 
explanation, very pertinently asks : “ First of all, 
why is Uma called Haimavati ? What has she to 
do with the Ilimavat ? Is it that the Brahma- 
Vidya (Divine knowledge) came originally from 
the Himavat to the Aryans dwelling in the 
Madhyadesa V } It is not for us here to reply to 
the question. Our object is gained when we 



liave identified Uma with Dawn and the daughter 
of the Himavat, from which no doubt descends 
the first rays of the sun. 

In the hymns referred to above Usha is said 
to be connected with Agni ; and at one place she 
is called her spouse. Agni is called her lover 
and is said to appear with or before dawn, and in 
other places Kali and Karali are the wives of 
Agni, and the tongues of Agni are called Kali, 
Karali, Manojava, Sulohita &c. Here we have 
the limited light of the fire identified with the 
illimitable light of the Dawn, and both indi- 
cated by the same names. 

The grand object in all this is to ext'd the 
dawn of light, whether beginning with the day 
or with creation, as the source of human 
happiness and enjoyment, or in other words 
the phenomena of nature, unchanged in essence, 
are made the divine reflex of simple social in- 
stincts and practical pursuits, and according as the 
word or words used to indicate that light or those 
phenomena, the personification becomes masculine, 
or feminine. Thus when we have Dawn or Usha 
in the* feminine, as the first element after creation, 
or that which made every thing manifest, we have 
a female divinity for worship. In the cosmogony 
of Manu, the waters arc the first of created 
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objects, and Yanina their regent at once got the 
highest rank in the pantheon of the gods. Again 
when primeval light is indicated by a masculine 
noun, we have Hiranya gurbha, the source of 
golden rays, who is thus extolled in the Vedas : 

“ In the beginning there arose the source of 
golden light. He was the only bom lord of all 
that is. He established the earth and the sky. 

To whatever God we shall offer and sacrifice, He 
who through his power is the only king of this 
breathing and awakening world, He who governs 
man and beast &c. &c.” 

Now this Light — this Cause of all thing 
that exists is the primeval energy which being 
expressed by the feminine noun Sakti, it be- 
comes in the Tantras and Puranas, a most 
potent goddess of that name, and we have 
therefore nothing before us in her manifesta- 
tions than the various functions of Force, 
Mental and Physical, in the phenomena of 
nature. Consequently these manifestations — these 
incarnations, according to the Puranas, of Sakii or 
theVital Force — arc not so many different and dis- 
tinct individual deities or goddesses, nor the hymns 
and prayers addressed to them, adoration offered 
to many deities, but the recognition of the 
Deity everywhere : — “the upward look of wonder, 

a * 
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reverence, gratitude and trust/ 1 as Mr. Johnson 
says, " from hearts to which all aspects and 
powers of nature spoke in essentially the same 
language.” All these personifications are alike 
omnipotent, beneficient, and omniscient. Each, 
when worshipped and invoked, is considered by 
the devotee as supreme, simple, and unrivalled ; 
and each exists in the mind of the worshipper as 
a single idea and as a unity of godhead. Thus 
the monotheism of the Hindu mind rightly under- 
stood is Unitarian principle at once liberal, 
intellectual and intelligent. It expresses an idea 
of a unity and integrity of the godhead untaint- 
ed by intolerance or jealousy of any kind ; every- 
where the Supreme Deity is worshipped, whatever 
the name, form, or rank of the particular g*»d or 
goddess of a particular worshipper in the Hindu 
pantheon, for in his eye that Deity is Supreme. 
True, the Divine Principle is worshipped in form 
by the iguorant, hut as the sloka says : — 

"It is for the (comprehension) of the grossly 
ignorant f ,hat the Divinity is imaged in wood and 
stone/' 

Or as Pope says : — 

Lo ! the poor Indian whose uptytored mind 
Secs God in clouds, or hears him in the wind l 

fg 3 y 
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* Durga in the Sastras viewed from a scientific 
point of view is the beau-ideal of the eternal and 
unperishable Force of Nature, while she is associated 
in the popular mind as the mild and beautiful 
daughter of Himalaya to whom she pays a yearly 
visit. Weave tempted to give here from the 
Skanda Purana the speech* of Narayana to Nanda 
as it gives the virtues of the goddess from all 
points of view : 

“The Prime Energy of Narayana,” says Krishna, 
“is the cause of creation, maintenance and destruc- 
tion, hy whose instrumentality Brahma and other 
gods perform the functions of creation. She by 
whom all creation is made, by whom all things 
proper, and without whom no world doth exist, 
even she was given to Siva. She is the manifesta- 
tion of Piety and Repose ; she is the personification 
of hunger, thirst, and satiety, as also of faith, for- 
giveness and forbearance. She is the embodiment 
of contented ness and nourishment. She is peace 
and tranquillity and the presiding deity of modesty. 
In heaven she is called the greatest Sati (exist- 
ence) ; in the sphere of the luminaries she is called 
the chaste Radhika (Perfection, the asterism in 
which the moon is full in Visakha, the first 
month of the year, rotation and revolution) ; in the 
wor d "omw she is true faith. She is Durga, the 
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daughter of Mena, and the wife of Nirriti (mis- 
fortune, dispeller of misfortune?) and this Durga 
is the cele tial Proserpina in the sphere of Indra. 
She is speech and the goddess Matrika (of the 
Tantras) and as Savitri (* he wife of the sun) : she 
is the presiding divinity of the Vipras. She 
is the consuming power of fire, the shining 
power of the sun, the enlightening power 
of the moon, and the cooling power of the water. 
She is the productive virtue of the grains, and the 
supporting power of the earth. She is the priestly 
attribute of the Brahmans, and the divine power 
of the gods. She represents the austerity of the 
anchorites, the titular divinity of the householder, 
the freedom of the liberated, and the illusion of 
worldliness. She is the principle of devotion in 
devotees, and she inspires them with a spirit of 
devoted ness. She is the regnant power of the 
rulers of mankind, and she is lucre amongst trades- 
men. She crosses over the sea of worldliness, 
and forms the subject-matter of the three-fold 
science : she is the only saviour in the un« 
fordable (ocean of the world). She is the right un- 
derstanding and memory of the gods, and the 
commentary of the revelations. Site is the at- 
tribute of donation ii donors. She manifests 
herself in the valour of the military class, and in 



the fidelity of chaste women. Such is the nature 
of Energy which has been made over to Siva.” 

In another place Parvati explains her nature 
to Siva in these words : " I am the self-same 
Radha in the spheres. I am Siva when located 
with you, and Sarasvati when associated with 
Brahma. I was Daksha’s progeny ; I killed the 
Daityas; I destroyed myself at Daksha’s vitupera- 
tion ; and I am the mountain-born maiden now. 
In a conflict with R iktavijal assumed the form of 
Kalika. I was Savitri when giving out the Vedas, 
and Sita (dug lip) the daughter of Janaka. In 
Dvaraka they called me Rukshmini, and in Malta* 
bharata I am known as the daughter of Vrisha- 
bnhu. ,, 

“Prakriti,” {pra signifies excellence and kriti 
creation), says Krishna, ,f is the deity esteemed 
super-excellent in creation. She is five-fold accord 
ing to the Brahma Vaivarta Purana, namely Durga 
the progenetrix of Ganesa (lord of all classes i. e., 
man from Janus or the popular Janas a man), 
Radha the emblem of love, Lakshmi the goddess 
of prosperity, Sarasvati the goddess of intelligence, 
and Savitri the goddess of the vestal fire. This 
deity,” continues Krishna, u which presides over 
all, appears in all forms and is everlasting, she is 
adored and lauded by Brahma” etc. 
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The Sakti Sangami 



Tantra dcscrib s Durga 


as the paramount energy or power of Siva, which 
is beyond the vi-ion of our eye*, and which dwells 


as voice in our throats, which is above our sense 
of hearing and settles as gestation in our tongue, 
which represents the seeut wc inhale, and the 
active principle of our mind. She is the aggre- 
gate result of the combination of all matters, 
as well as the individual property of the minutest 
particles. 

The following is an attempt to reproduce the 
most striking ideas in the Vedas and Sastraa 
regarding Durga : 


*.%«irra*n3^Tf- 

ircvnf mi wxfiRKW 11 

31 4*W \ W^SIfT ;fT3TR»f% 

*fii l ir*r ; irupr fitful | s 

shr fare *rwrw ^rt wnrf i 
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1 A 

^t ^^g:n * ' 

H’fTf^T snrrj: w: i | 

*rf t ^rre irefirffr i s^j *ffr q- <3*re 

? 'Wf?ST% inrttSJlI Tfn I wff ■? <FT f ^ i w c j 

sfff<r i 1 l^tOO- 

t^trfsrer? ^ih-81? 

I 

m vm ?mvfn* ^ T lw ^refinfl 1 wjjwr ‘ 

sftw i ^ TOctimraf *mf f% jttn- ! 

^rr^fr^f foqf <r^r wgifamsiT flriNroi ^r- ! 

to **ftr i ^*Krrr* ^*ra?rw:fTOto | 

i **ra?r *& f%fTTfit ^;fw 

g^r totS rftr wrg' tow* *f<r ®*rr *ir v I 

WWTTO \^j ^ ^f fa^r TO^ fa%fPT 

x | 

firCrwrf ire i 

%-^ WTO 

’Wsm^ i 

>4 

h | irerjir wrjnft foqtarfaifoqir: | 

*f<* inra* »qirr « 
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*m*?i ^“w'f f^^^nrr i 
3Tf wV t^3|% * *fH srzij h 



3?w mifr ^Tfa to^ntt I 
q* ^sr r ^fir || 

Ter ¥C^«^r: ^ TO*lfwrrfiW | 

*r^: fqRr^r^^fWfafp w^fir h 
w ^r auror^r ftratr $?r^fTqft | 

fcfWWH i 

^fr«rPKtf?r faf^a? ^l^f ^vraRf\ i 
ftqwrfa*:wFn^‘r wrfreY ^aniroY o 
ftfcm srrfftrni ^n^farcwri 
*RRf qpfafire h 

^TO-* ^cr: m Mwj^rsw | 

f^Wg’ wr^m’r^nr? i 
qryw wr^r f%%?r ITOtt^h i 
ftnsjRlfV ^fa q?t I 

5T«rt f*R€^ ^Tq^qrfaR: I 
^ 1 

WW* tfCT: ^f TOfTTg^TOtM 
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?ft*r^r ^Tfr qwwr tt^W% i ■» 

?it 3npwrn< i 

sr'f faTT^t^ff *w?iT*r. «wf ii « 

s^r ^rwft to i 
ifn fifasr gfV*re < tc^3*:ih ii 

S# \J,J X 

x*w*t ^jttW w f*K i 

^mw^cr^Ti [ 

*F fw^rg^JT: 3T1^ i ii'Kr 

*TW. t I ^ 1 VI ?T^T- 

^tqfsrefe snjjffq ^'tP | 

^wTlwrerw ^f erf ^ | k»^ i h:^- 

Wrrarr w ^Vrstt* i 

h: ’str^ ? *imv « 

W 3T^Sr^r rr^T ^rTKIif ^l] I 

£:^tt i 

i wwn- crr-V. top *t* i 


a: wr i 

| ?r^T ;: i m ^raqjnirarr %t- 
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¥qtaTfa<r*n%*nw iT^n^wm « e. 

^¥TWtT»IT?jt 
qraRT ^r?q^TO I 
TO ^»nq^T 

gqiHeii^ : iw^t ^ ii? • 

*<s*fa«<*r ^jqrrfswr^. 

qrftfa ^ << wft^rrfVrr it ? 

Wqfcifirf^qrfaiPrfqw fsrWTqritffl^r I 
ftw: ^’HIT'q 

wrerg ^nr^r ^ *rwr‘ irffw^jrar^ | 

’treSt sr^f *r?rr ^ «|)iw % || 

*mwjr?r^rr q«nf^t ^o?jfl- 1 
<3^1% fn^tsTHT vjqf ^irwjjfif | 

<9 nt«qT 9^r j^rnn | 

HI , MK^«« 1 ? « I ^$13 o 
<K*mr h£ipit fftjrer || 

toi*i8?i?$ 
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*^Nfcr, TRunsi^^: 
ratTt*qraf;rcftiimtaqRrfir i 

faj^TOfigfqqfw? %q<5T *n 

it t 

aft»rraT»rrar^fn^T?Rwn- 

fafaswqnrafH^req 
qqiqRqqqfqtnTqqr nt 8 
^sireqnnfqrqqi: uw. 
wqifqfaTt Hffmnim i 

qrafsR^qTf^^ig^Jll 

^qfqnqffqrawflq ii ? 'i 
qjfV^f fff ikfflft rf TT 
?igqiwiqfq^ qffqf str.ffiqq ^raq»T i 
^frfqqWi ^q^qfqq^T ^faqTqR %ft 
qT yrttf T^q?5 q^Tq?^ q$ m*\ 11 n 

qrgfe usk g- vtrn Mv^tt w Tfft 

qrif^Tqqfqrqij 
» $ l ^rftrsrffa: ^wijtfa: ^ l 

qtf»romq»fr sfsra^flrwjl 
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nfcrrirfa: upnr%: i 

^T^Tsrr wf^riiT ♦ n « 


l 


*rfw*rf^: fforreN qT^irWfcrraTT i 

WT ’TsT^T^T II \c 
^w?im<nf»iB(% srcwfF^ i 


5Nf?ra i 

<W?t fh*i %*wtot 
♦f TTrormt jnfiiHifri w 


H^tra; i 

faST^rr!i#*njras¥r: 

«sw: ^ 


sf ^s^spiMVfa I 

'B^J*tTt Tt'f^ ^tqtJS) l« || 
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fasr II q 8 



sr Tffa?t ^nrasirfii ns*. 

Tf^i 

?m^r; qfa: irq^f^^nr 

qiw Trnftsrnrr fqswt n q $ 

qra f% qqfqq? qiKqftw 
*i(SRwqrf qw^nrawRi i 
WTar^ qqwq^ssnq 
**»*• ^anrjT^gqm^n: n ^ 

*npr^Tq^r ^Tq^qsn: i 

^qtaqrTfq*y«RT^q><q 11 

fRufq rif qraFjqiqpifar 

#?fapcrr»n^»iTq 
*nrra% qV^stf tft; n y. 





^fH^l^fsiOTT i «»', 

^TWlffaa^' 37^ H?[?Sf5T fTTftt II JJt 

fo^farf fa*w *i?T. i 
fa^fa*:fa*itaTtfa 

n «* 

^^famT^ftawarer rna^ 
urjt ftNrctf H ^t: i 
fafa^fyraf 

JB^Jr,9T^ff*re^ftrfT u « 3 
awsr: *W*Tfa®T tiwaRfa i 

ff fast*: sTfanns^TPam n 8 « 
^rcif^aHrerT nTVfa^T framH^T 
^rcsrTtfriT nmrc^ap?rai»rat *n*R*?ft i 
wftorer (Twr^afff ^sfkif^Rrrt 
ftwisft sTwrar fafn^j ^^4*1 n « 8, 


JTfP^rRi. wfil srftref'fi: 
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^an^rf 1 

T^TTO* Unx.j rlSS^TT 

sfilST 

^rftj ii8 ^ 

5J# fhfcrersprrlf srf#^?^ 
sfwTsn %%T2rfa?,fjpT^3r nfltf^yiT i 
fawrft sr^ftNiftfvr. 

srs^anrrorr fercg 

safaf#' fa*iT«flra frcsrfafwn i 

rTff^TTO ’fTHTfR^II 8 c|| 

wt ^aTfasremit to; tost?^ i 
s^fa %®r4 si# arstrarTrofro* it « $j 
, 3#T^Tf^ST<t^ i 

*su«ri %to tot: s[#Tani!fTTSTm h*» 

5f fflfTTf^%^ I 

^T«T<rf?f?j?rTf^T ^rn*T«rcwpraT K? ii 
qiTTOTS^WTTO f*TOTO fa3TO?TTrr 
'traTTOW t^T^T ^' toFfnCPW ||^|| 
5*ffTOPTtgrf% srr^frol- 1 
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TTT^SHTrT II 1 ^ II 

faarr fqi sfi^nTfa «r swfff saf*r: i 
W?T^,%^!Wn || 18 II 

TnfifHRP^TTCT W^n3WWfRT I 

^UTOITt mill 
spr fanTTTwifa qfqnw 
^(•#q?pffq q^si(ft apwrrffsMTfa i 
a*rtfra qsrew^r ansqani^xr 
q?N trgi^qffl fsrrqt TOfaPH?T < »1^|| 
JTfT^' OTfft(?fqiTH»rfisl5l SWafaT li 

«1 «1 ** 

f%sj;T*TT qifq 

qftw^i«faPG*i, wrt$<*nrfa* i-o 
*#lw ^5f 5iqf?r ^^T^zrffTira: 
^pjn%: ^ifsrfia ^qi i 

'i <1 

5q^fTf*l«qTqT5|iTffT qi^qmqqiT’t 

s) 

fauT^ijiT w srfa^ ^ffit %*ra*f% ii i*# 
qT^zRTfssrwftj^r 
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II it II 

^FffTfq^TWt *fi?WW3^lT 
in^ff^i??Tgrf^5rf%f^«i(# i 
JRTfffsnffa TT^V?TOT 
fir^5*iTHTTt H’“ 

jrnrf?nrfo: qrawfrai: 
$?ftsf<WnnTT*TT<ffo I 
SiHHspt Hi^fT 

friTOTf^frqT H \ n 
?renfa ^rr*irT*;*TrsTHi3 
wrfq *n^rcftfNrnr, • 

5f.Wfrr JTSffri K^« 

STSrgSTUsWftl l 

*iT#?ff^STrt %tbt; ii^h 

5iT% ’snft * m if^; mirMii fqfaw. i 
UT^lTrt, ^arrat H 8 
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^ TO SRtifq ¥ I 

¥ TOTTfJ WRUTTfaT^TOT Kill 

*TTO?T f¥¥f¥ ¥TTO*ffi[ 
vftfNfcfi: qfrilaft af i 

*^¥¥<to¥^¥t- 
¥fMWW «i»mT^TTrrr m« 
tpshtotoittot’ ¥fronWhr ¥ i 
arm TOiTimqrdfasRTH^ froTO*. k^# 


tost n¥fo ^ apfiv; ^TTiifimT i 

i * 

wr fifrfjnrrs wt 

¥tt fTOrifr^r? jtottj i 

¥ft¥^' ¥¥^rwT?[ arfrrrf^wn i^&i 

^TTfVtrTtTTTarr ^tot ¥^'ten¥J | '$ o ii 
¥¥¥* a&tqjT rrafef^: fa*Nt% i 
| strrik *4^ tot 3Ttfro?ftf?f ^ n« \ n 
fafiT tot ans¥¥mw: 

¥WT tt^tototo i 

TOT¥TO¥Rrafl¥T3j 
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ansn^i forqT^q'finihii ^ ^ N 

s W: trnff wi^ftr ^ f%^r q^?f?i?TO- 
: irqft * qj^ tt^ts.w^t fan: i 
?rt: in? qisRfq %qqra^V 

*r «?fff qfrfsr^:^»rfq n^ «n 

^t*tRlf€*TT^ ?r^BiqTw^nw^rq : tni‘ ufag 

^%?I Bssy^n 



TT^Wt | 

fww^r" afjpfr^r' fia^^nrqTfairfa i, 
fait WT?n' fVwjY: || 

*nqrqNiKi<!r^ i 

w *fa ITS^ S j ^9fT^^sSj7( STJTT | 
w«HTii % ^i<si5t ^fir 3?j^w*a ^ ^4^- u 

^ I 


*>* ufaT ufa?* *• • w% | 

**1 ir nfsi: W ST - f W w ^j a 
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’wfaln* s?trr fgwg^r srew^' n-MD 
° . « ... 

^«raf.®mqT ?PTT^HnT W W?sr i 

*ra: Wtas?nra*r wfi ft ^hreftraft ii'S^D 

f^^rnrfw^T^fiiim«ri^f%?Ri ?wt i 

sr^fronhwrar. *w4teifSrcigscr-li'a c ii 

fasi tt^t 

tot w^TiT^H^iffT s? irhrfarcTO i 
sr 7T mft si ^ tfhrtafosrcl 

^ wm\ sistfH si si fsr^sr !'«{_« 


\mr?rm: ^*nj *pTrf*r gr I 
^Wf : wm^srit 

*f r to* II 

fa^hr m wjt^t f%a*T sTftr^ <tft\\ 

?t*rfa ?ra **<*?% t*r*r **crt w n 

i 

«<p« Tjjf^w inirf^ ’Jwtw^sjC** I 

C\ Cv *S 



qrt%w ^csprcrmfiwsn' 
f^TT?T5liTf%?qtxf^?IT*T'. II ^ « II 
^T^qrqrsrT fqpsp«s8rare|r 

W^q^rqrfsft^rsat 

qwuf?nd' tic ^ii 


eor. araji^mra fra? asffufKir ^«f? «nft 5’ff 

|| ^.T JT:^ i 

Tn^HT^r: i 

<rar^. ^r'jrr^St | wr^rfa^iR? 3 l HMI',>i?r i ?r- 
wrgf] Tf9Tur?ra??faf*jcr^d‘ ^5f a sqr- 
»wre ?f? i aftr ?<a sfa araft [ a .' rf .] *??; •• 
g ?t ^i 1 ?? ^rfvsrij q^rr: qr a sirw [ arw ] 
*r*i?r 'afafriwRr ?r?ai a ran | 

^(f^? wrKqfii sflfqraKt i asn ?Kn?r?r ?wt 
gmrcrr ^ «=?rf«rcr i 5?? 5?i fijrrf^aicW 
w?*^t Te=q; n 

& ^K’lqqf i 
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’BTiffr mg It T^ftr ^ ^wW iic^n 
5TT^Tf%3jf«f^r^‘ ^flfT^urfirsiT i 
sircsisrfjr^trTTTr fr^wt sm*qqY ic^i 
inin*faraTTTr irrg^t^r^TT i 
w^trf mfTTif^rci s r; iicgii 

fa^f smparasRT ??f i 
foRit w^qt *r?Ttlf ^rr ^ftfwpfowf n^ii 
^5T*sff f*ne fct ^rtfa %ff Wfl^Tsrjff l 
siT^Tgvt ?««p>T irfvntfCTflfft IMH 


C! *RI WT$t wt f^rf* 

* -V <HNfa ^Jrrfw f^* ^fcirrsrf^: I 

^TTT^ W. ? ULL. 

f^rq 

f^^TOt f^nt fwwt *ro3*?rnfn^ || 



SH^cT^ \ 
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*t %^»n7ntV?i?rr%^npT- 


^ bc«s» 

q qw rH HWnf hff ft l 


i^taftw^nwrsfiniT b* c b 



coicc oti! wt I I 

wrer? mf* ^n%w: ?r*r*reT<r || 
srrufitoro *t fa*r I 

<nrr ^ : ^Tf% 

* *fararT ^r *it fai*r jsilurgwf^rr i 

1TOT 

^TKtfiT *T* *ftwt W ft f*l*T 1 

j »m 

g'swurf *n fanrrjjrftr»rf ^Jnpfwr i 

»WT 

wfaffift ^ *tr (*i*t »tt ft ^r« tj^tt i 
jWt 

V V 
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TTJnfqS'Wt a?nqT^^ , aT I 
✓ 

sT*r?rai faaf 

u^£-ll 


I 


sfiftfas: fsnts; *^rfaift | 


<WT 

i 

^ ^ *«§tfw *n ^ ^ v e? - 

wh ^f^ftr-ft fawft ?4t ^^mror lfinra 

1 4 

faivr I 

i 

I «i>sm ^ ^ ^t ^ 

^R^ C 1P ft f^ ^ %^TWT*IT V* 
^ fajpr i ^rtPPCf^fiwK^ts fsnpn I 
^ ?n fl'^rr *k^t ^irrcrr f^miT 

| WT\V I 

t: ^nwff i ^pwf » 0 i 


e^l 

$ %^r fanim %g*rf inrm l 
?r^ w^r vfa II 
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^BPTOltfaftoT^PCT 
arerrawnm* Ti^ig n^» ii 
' firf^fq^Hisif nUm erasrfwsrf ' 
SWJsff afi^ff *TT$T *l*rf 

W rm ?H?IWrT ^STOT I 

ifr^T <T<*t fa$T II 

ct^t *np*TRHinqarr fwra: ^r i 

<3*T7 TfTff 3 trsnr II 

TRTSPST I H * 

<T° I 

*nref f%^%5rr^V ^rro *i**onfa^l i • 
grarct qmfhsqr^rr qrfq% gsafff<rr% || 
WYUTTOT i «ft»n i «« 

I WTSWt ^SJT W *TR WtW: I 

fira %*ret wrewro ttercnr i 

I ^qqtf wnir. ^ i?ff[*?r wqRqri || 

I **“ ^f^ar i «.« I 

j ^rvnw:^rvWl r 
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^ 'M 

»RIft ^STltjsfraTftw^ II ** 
srsfra^rf^sjfaTS 5 jfftj i 
JTWTfw ii «- ? 

^Tf^rr^stsrrg^f^^jfl’TTT i 
f^m^T ^ sw f^ugiT-.^T ii £-8 
^ldl»fNlf5l?ft ^ WT i 

sra f^Jr?5*: s?r u tn, 
wn^ tft fiwrona* f^wn ^t i 
guT ^ g^7iT%ft «wfcns*r. **t II 


afSTjara^a u^re^awfcfff ll 
* affair faqraf aarfasr ar 
’Sr?,? <•■ an»r $a ar^r anzr want i 
st- mvtit artf^rr ar w™ aft *. ** ^ 1 
^wt aaraal^T fl.faaf ara^t aw II 
g r ?: a^f faxffa^ f^f^N * *> 1 


"4TT<T I 

^aumif-n fawiac, Jjac. 




fan ar, •** ft, arfaW- s* *V, i *** 1 


V 

' 4 
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fgjrf 

«IT^^T*nfJTr!Tt ^ «BT% II £-^ 


afoifaiiffa 

*«( qTfsFrhrare^TwfTN || <lc 




||£.t 


TOT TOT l 

w' ^TOTTT wiTTtqfr! II? 0 0 

<S d 





^Wt, ^cTT, ^T*T, 

^wirs, Ws'mfavww', *rw> w*w, 



\\ 


i 
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^Tgfq?rrq squaWt 


^fqqamq'Nmq in » i 
¥¥?!T ^JW fW^T 
qrssqqr^fq’imrwqqT^qTqT ii»^ 
srqWrqi qqPrqTt 

¥¥~lw. WtHlfS XR tr^rsr iqfjpqq: 

*qqrq- qsj jqf qq^q qq^W qqfq 
q qrqjRrqq: Efiqqfa anrerr qq^cf M 0 ^ 
qfqqqqiTt wi^utt: qnjlW 
qWTfjTwr^qqqqfa^fqqr- qrswsfnn i 
w- qiq'i fqqqg *rqr ^j*n?qq qmt 
?rqr 5ihfqFq fq^qq faarqtaTqrcrarT I in 
f^amfq^qT qqmm 
^ffrqr^qf<^fqoTqf?:r i 


*5f*:rfr*n? iT^TTr* . H-*nmr 
i 

f?TW^ ?\z 

o x 

^ r^f.f^ r v5t i 


¥ 



qiqqqqt ¥ q 8IR^ 
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»TTf**t<W3rarTfM’t 

?ft faw 
fspsngl; fq^qisw^l' I 
?f\*f* *xr C^tsi^r *rw 

ST Kftjsut'f ^ SS*»T 
ffura^iwfw fasfar i 

q*IT37t WSxrf^lfa M •« 

«£?fc*tw£?T?IT i 

^sq^lfisf^sf^sW S’ftfofa IIU* 
c? 0jr3TiS5f3rff4^ *HT$ f^TrT^f fat I 
xgfearfai srarsTfksretfnjrt 11 u c. 

“ ^rJTWSWlWT ^i^fTJI^TT | 

“ ^WTSPEHpffT TJ^STfSTTSST ii u • 

“ cTH^I^^T I^RJTT I 

“ »rq#r^5T^«f^T ^ITST^fwm MU 
“ ^TS^TST f^TT I 






[•£5 ] 



“ ftHFWRWTJTI II U \ 

“ *CT RTCrTtfsPT^I STT^rnfacTT I 
- “ ?f5rnf wtt ftrftaftfanr i 


“ fVfwfjT ?w i” u ? i 

w^f?T um ^ trfT^Psm: i j 

•r fw ^?7ri%ftr i u «' j 

^f^rfsr ^TJTnrarfar wrn^r f? 3?^% . 

^rrfrnsrf^^wJT ^f^hu% i 1 

^wT^rt^farW unn^t ^ wtarr:# ? u 
^f?r ?i3f?;PTiT*{t^Trf^ 
rprtsrt f 4r: i | 

wrw^fairrelw^ 

7TirnTrt^if«JT<nntg 11 i ? -a 
^nsrcRSTOfaranf^W 

; w^lhnf^rm g?if 

| rr€rwff n u * 

' fTKn^rfr fHsft: 

'si ^ 
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H^rf^Tsraif^rsTs#- 
^irt^sr^iiTpnr? H ^«l 
wmTWssrarfirf 
*fftap?r*Trr srarf^rrfairr srt i 
?=r' ^rrfa^srfcRT ^ 
fTfrpTT^rt^TiT?r<T: H^f%Irf II i r 

sdraranffpsTURti w n i 

TTrrH^nwr 

^nrnT^wPsphrs^w: Mr? 

im »T%*r2rJTm firfc^f^ i 
^T^r^frT gfJTzrqtrf^^r transit 
fiT^qr^arfiffrr ^rloTJT^fJT^' M R R 
rTWf^RTfT 
TT^i«r% XflrTTrSTjat I 

fa?jH3rr<jn«tT 

W^T Wf<T^% c? II ? R 3 
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srfihrafarm# 

. ^rTfrT ?rer ^JTIHT Tlf^r M * 8 

WTC*T rmT^rftf^T#: I 

^TKT5»Tff 1 «tT5el‘ TWfsJRfa II n % 
51ITO: ^farTT f^l^rT J*(% I 

^*r. imdffr: || ^<£ 

fr^TT^*5nrf%^f^ o? 11 1 \* 

fT^rafim: ^ttot 
?t? trCto’ vrsr^ iw<t i 

f^TTfa^ ff^ET II RC 

srsn#' <TTTflif»fsi ^TCJ c W«l'rt‘if5rr I 

«rnnrro»f wirof:: ftratfer: n ? ^£- 


ftfa«pr^nrer: ^iwjt 
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<TWT7[ *TOT?r 

f*f**rcra*r if^ iram* i 

*T*fSir^fts^t ***t *T*%Tf ft > 

^Pt^ratwfft *^*ft3fftra: am 
a *mf% tnfshft*: fagmifa*raf*r. i 
“fts: **if% i¥^ftfast*Twtfcra*n?ra:l 
^Tf* TTcrt***f i 

“*$f **^ar*rrft*r*ra*<rtfsraf i?^ 
“ttaraf *?ra*f *?*W**Tft*f i 

TTfV *t*m*t*fV II h » 
Tnmt^ff Jrrai TS^fnrct i 
“*^*rafW^T*ra*^r***ra*W iih 
“ srras* f?srnft*f ^fafir: ***rf**i i 

“tgfi Tnrawi srreraT w*Tft*t* i 
“*f«rai*sft*T *r**: . 
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* ^rfarf 


^hi f^rfariif^n: i 

“3*rg forHft #*i% ftprn^ i 


« n*. 


“3% Oraftpri i 

“*tefao?T fat % to • ? » * 
“tfMt il ^ *irlHi tff ^tffT ^ ^TUT* I 
“^nrhror f*isn^lt *&t*. «" t « t 


The following is a free translation 
of the above. 

“ We seek as our refuge the goddess Durga, fire- 
colored, burning with heat, daughter of ti e sun, 
who is sought after for the reward of rites, and who 
is liberal (in bestowing them.) The broad-eyed god- 
dess, the destroyer of the demons and the protector 
of the gods, is impetuous, we adore her exceed- 
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ing swiftness. She is divine knowledge, accessible 
through the Srufci. She is divine lustre, she is 
Usha. It was after quelling the arrogance of Vayu, 
Indra and Agni‘ she imparted divine knowledge to 
them and explained the apparition. Slje is prime 
and highest knowledge, she is the progenetrix of 
this world, whom those who are learned in the 
Agama (Tantra) worship as Jagaddlntri, the sop- 
portress of this Universe. She is the adorable Uma 
and Haimavati, she is eminently glorious in heaven, 
to whom in former days Indra with the other gods 
asked to explain the nature of the apparition. She 
said to Maghavan it is the best divine knowledge 
and advised him to exult in the victory of Brahma. 
On account of her divine knowledge, which is white 
shejis'called Gauri. Oh ! Uma the supreme spirit with 
thee existing is Soma ! We adore that Uma who 
is divine knowledge, she is Devi Sarasvati, mother 
of the world, she has manifested herself as Parvati 
and Ambika. We adore her who was born on the 
best peak, on the summit of a mountain, even she 
is Uma and Ambitama, the gold-colored and of well- 
known valour. We bow to the first and be3t crea- 
tion of the creator, but why creation, she is the 
noble creatrix ? As fire she conveys the sanctified 
butter to the assembly of the gods and nourishes 
them plentifully^May that Durga confer prosperity 
upon us ! 
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We bow to her who is the mother of the gods, who 
is herself butter, herself the officiating priest and 
the image of lire ; who makes matter cognisable 
to the senses by endowing it with properties and who 
by assuming the form of the senses perceives it j 
who divides time into day and night, who is evening 
and the goddess Dawn, who is eternal and who has 
no beginning, who was never born and therefore lia3 
no death, no decay : who is the subjective sound in 
the form of space, who is worshipped in the Veda, 
who exist* pervading the Universe, who is worshipped 
as Nature, by whom the living have life, who is the 
light of lire, the light of the sun, the light of 
1 ghtning, and the light of the stars, who is thermal 
force, electric force, vital force, force of affinity and the 
force of illusion (gravitation) in the centripetal force^ 
may Durga the personification of Force, may the 
goddess bless us ! 


Benedictory prolegomena are lucky initiatives. 
Hope of tu ure reward inspires benedictory prayers. 
Praise i\ intoxication ; it is doubly intoxicating ; it 
intoxicates him that praises and him that is praised. 
Praise is prayer. 


We commence with benediction and we hope that 
according to the uniformity of the Laws of Nature 
success will follow as a necessary sequence. What illu^ 
sion ! what madness ! We know, yet we do not act ac- 
cording bo our knowledge : The uniformity of the Laws 
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of Nature enables us to know what is to be. Cloth 
burns at the touch o( fire ami before t'm touch of 
firewe predict the combustion. Tradition h.‘^ taught 
us to expect this result. In the case of l> icdiotory 
prologomena where is the tradition ? 1 11 u r*n is our 
stay. The calmness andquiecence of the n\ii. * resemble 
intoxication ; as depression follows the ar .neial ex- 
citement of intoxication, so these phases oi ne mir.d 
pass away as soon as the temporary sli-milant of 
prayer is over. Such is the effect of prayer Where 
is the gratification in the prayer to Durga ? 

Even if she be pleased, what results from I r inter- 
ference, and how does it influence the res. ' j of our 
actions, how does it fulfil our expectation ? '! . e sequel 
of actions is subject to natural laws, it cm ’ J never 
be otherwise. Any deviation from this law is 
detrimental to the dignity of Force. Hence praise is 
useless, it is madness. Though conscious of our 
short-comings wo address the Great E /’rgy as 
mother and hope to be treated with* love and faction. 
Durga, bow foolish I am ! Praise is natural i > weak 
intellect ! Oh ! my mind, be strong ! Avoid the plea- 
sure of self-delusion ! Habit is subject to natural 
laws. Is praise then natural ? ^No ! To dispel 
the weakness of ignorance by knowledge is natural. 
Progress is the law of nature. I shall improve, for 
improvement i^Force. 

Durga ! thou art without beginning, always begin- 




istent with the world, thy Existence is worshipped 
in the world as Sati, thy image is Force, for with- 
out Force matter cannot exist, thou art Prime 
Force, the progenetrix of the universe, the sup- 
porter of the universe, t-lio universe itself, thou art 
matter, the life of matter, the Law of nature, may sfc 
thou bless us 1 

Durga is actionless. She has ordained rules for the 
development of things by putting force into matter. 
The development, extension or birth is but the evolu- 
tion of force, contraction, rest, or death is but the 
involution of force. Bub extension or contraction 
is independent of Durga. It is self-attained, for the 
Law being given no further interference is needed 
or can avail. Durga, thou art eternal, omniscient 
and all-seeing. Thy power was felt from the 

beginning, and that power or Force still continues! 
it needs no new impetus. But is creation 
eternal or simply it has no end ? The co-exist- 
ence of Force’ with the Universe establishes the 
eternity of the latter. But, Durga, thou art the 
cause of that form, in which the embryo world was 
seen and unto which the developed world will be dis- 
solved. May we in crossing the universe be dissolved 
unto thee ! Then alone we shall attain to beatitude, 
then alone we shall have no more desire, then alone we 
shall be sinless, and then alone we shall have rest. 
Thou art Force, but thou canst remain inactive, for 
thou art sinless : therefore Prakriti is inactive. To b® 


and to bo inactive is impossible, but that cannot 
j be said of thee. To be mixed with thee, to be thy 
I image, to be in contemplation of thee are conditions 
' of beatitude, but to be in rest is the best of all, 

1 for whatever the condition, it* is impossible to exist 

and to be inactive. Force is indestructible and j 

therefore she is susceptible of mutations. From j 

- mutations some form is evolved and involved, but 
matter never dies. Force is eternal, it might have } 
] bad a beginning, but it Ii.h no end. Force has 
neither growth nor decay. Then has matter growth 
j or decay ? Goddes Durga, thou hast neither growth 

■ nor decay, thou art ever young. Thou art Sati, because 

, thou existest, thou art the trial cause of the Universe 

and therefore female-formed and the mother of the 
Universe. Thou developest the embryo and expandest, 
it, in other words thou hast developed and 
extended thyself, and therefore thou art Dawn or 
? the primeval Da >vn, because thon hast divided time, 

i thou hast distinguished void from fulness. But was 

ever nature void ? From void, from the involved* 
l this full universe has evolved: the evolution is Force, 

j Thou art therefore the development of void and the 

j evolution of the involution. That (pointing to heaven.) 

is perfect, this (pointing to the earth) is perfect 
from that perfect this perfect has arisen, for taking 
Non-entity from Unity the result is Infinity. 

Oh ! ten-armeM)urga and the creator of light (the 
lion) thou standest between the undeveloped void 



(buffalo) and the lion light, thou art the destroyer of 
the undeveloped, thou art the cause of the developed, 
thou art the creative force i. e. the image of 
developed force. 

(Here follows the usual Dhyana or contemplation 
of Durga, Vide Pamphlet on “ Durga Puja.”) 

Bhagavati, thisjorm of thine is emblematic ; with- 
out form thou art incomprehensible. We call thee the 
tongue of fire, because thou art thermal force, we call 
theeRudrani because thou art electrical force, we call 
thee Usha because thou art light, and call thee Maya- 
Devi (Illusion) because thou art force of attraction. 
Goddess, in thy annual festival we do not wor- 
ship thee, we do not pray to thee, we rehearse 
our ideal cosmogony. Goddess, at] the centrical 
moments of the two solstices, at the first point of the 
sidereal circle in the asterism Asvini, at the first 
moment of creation, thine was the annual festival. 
Goddess, at the junction of Ashtami and Navami the 
great sacrifice of a black goat is symbolical of the 
destruction of the undeveloped and the rise of the 
developed. Thou hast opened out and developed the 
bud of the universe and therefore thou art Kaushik 1 
(appertaining to a bud) and lover of flowers. The offer- 
ing of handsful of flowers to thee is only the application 
of the emblem. In the circus of day and night we 
perceive the involution and evolution of the universal 
frame in miniature, and therefore the daily Dawn is. 


but a miniature of the great Dawn. . In the morning 
the rays of the youthful sun are first perceived on 
the tops of the mountain, 'and those rays gradually des. 
cend on the earth. Therefore Usha or Uma is Fthe 
daughter of the Mountain King, she descends 
from the mountain upon tne surface of the earth. 
The beautiful (lake) Mena the reservoir of pure water 
is at the foot of the well-known snow-capped moun- 
tains, and the morning rays on the top of the moun- 
tain are reflected from the 'surface of the lake, they 
are consequently perceived in the womb of Mena- 
Therefore thou art the daughter of the Mountain 
and Queen Mena. Vishnu the Sun-God, the prince of 
development, is Lion who bows at thy feet, and there- 
fore'thou art Sinha-vahini.” 


To conclude, Durga as we have endeavoured 
to shew above is a grand development of a 
primeval Yedic idea, produced in unquestioned 
and unquestionable Words, which in their turn 
have been transformed into various forms and 
attributes by the authors of the Tantras and 
Puranas, and at last imbedded in the present 
system of worship. The process of the develop- 
ment of this worship affords a key to the process 
of the development of the Hindu religion. First 
began the Words or the Yedic Hymns, which 
were the natural outpourings of the soul — the 
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words or hymns which our ancestors sang as 
they saw the beauties of nature. The feeling 
of reverence led their successors to apotheosize 
these Words — they so much venerated the 
Words that they regarded them as co-exist- 
ing with the Deity, in fact as constituting 
the Deity himself. Then came the interpreters— 

! the authors of the Tmtras and Puranas ; the^o did 
| not question the Word' — but they gave form'- and 
attributes to what were at be-d grammatical varia- 
tions and combination*, and as years rolled on, the 
j cloud of mysticism grew thicker and thicker, till 
I the original light was lost sight of. The primary 

: principle of Hinduism, however, remains unvnied 

| and umlecayed ; — the Cardinal or Prime force 
: which wc call Durga, is eternal, without a se- 

| cond, whether ili is worshipped in the abstract 

or in the elements of nature by him who sees the 

omnipresent God in all that lie sees or hears, or in 
forms of wood, stone, straw or clay by him, whose 
uninstructed mind can realize the Infinite only in 
the Finite, and the Invisible only in the Visible ; — 
the worship is thus the worship of one true God, 
who is the Creator and Protector of the Universe. 












